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understand the true intention of Japan and adopt policies suitable
for the new conditions, Japan does not hesitate to co-operate
with them for the sake of peace in the Orient.

I asked what policies " suitable for the new conditions " the Prime
Minister had in mind. Mr. Arita replied that he thought it important
that we should have a long talk concerning all these matters and that
he would be better prepared for such a talk after he had been a little
longer in office. He repeated the view that he must proceed slowly
and that the situation is " very difficult." I asked whether he would
see me as soon as he returns from reporting at the national shrine at
Ise, whither he proceeds to-night. The Minister replied that he
needed a little more time but hoped that we could have the talk some
time next week.

On my stating that these matters are urgent and that they are so
regarded by my Government, Mr. Arita counselled patience and added
that if we should press for an immediate reply to our note of October 6
he was afraid that the Japanese reply would not be satisfactory. He
repeated and emphasized the word " patience."

I thereupon informed the Minister that I must bring specifically
and urgently to his attention the question of free navigation on the
Yangtze River between Shanghai and Hankow, and after vigorous
oral representations I left with him my note of to-day's date, I told
the Minister that my Government would not be satisfied with an
indefinite reply and I pressed him for a favourable answer, including
the naming of an early date for the withdrawal of restrictions on
freedom of navigation on the Yangtze River below Hankow. The
Minister was non-committal.

November 21, 1938

In a long conversation this afternoon with the Minister for Foreign
Affairs I said I felt sure that the Minister would agree with me that
the historical record shows clearly that the United States has never
attempted to " exploit " China or to acquire any sphere of influence
whatever in that country. Our desire always has been and is to-day
to avoid spheres of influence and exploitation. Our interpretation
of the Open Door is totally contrary to those principles. With these
remarks the Minister expressed agreement.

I then turned from questions of principle to matters of fact, point-
ing out that the Minister had asked for patience but that for our part
the patience of the American people is not inexhaustible and that my
Government must listen to public opinion in the United States. I
said that there could be no doubt that owing to Japan's policies and
actions in China there was good reason why the Minister and I
should be disturbed with regard to the developing situation in
Japanese-American relations and that I for my part was more dis-
turbed than I had been for a long time. I felt that it was of the
utmost importance in stemming this tide that the Japanese Govern-
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